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Charles W. Eliot’s Eulogy — 

BROKEN old man, he chung to life for three years longer. He should 

\ have died as Lincoln did, say, following his triumphal reception at Paris, 

when he was the most applauded, the most influential statesman 
in the world. | . 

“Tam ready,” were his last words. Yes, he always had been ready. © The 
whole trouble had been, men could not understand his idealism. They simply 
could not follow the way he pointed to high spiritual planes. Mr. Wilson 
knew the solitude men know who lead into a new country. He wanted men to 
love him; but they did not. He had a few close friends; but some of these he 
strangely antagonized. 

Other Presidents have faced heavy responsibilities. But the issue presented 
by the World War, the problems raised by the peace, most of all Wilson’s pro- 
posal of a concert of nations for extension of Christian brotherhood and good 
will around the earth, meant as great or greater burden than any Chief Executive 
had assumed. “The price of life is blood,” he had said once; ‘“‘and no man who 
goes jauntily and complacently through the world will ever touch the springs 
of human action.” How definitely he proved it! 

_ He had no firmer supporter than Charles W. Eliot: When news came 
that the War President was dead, Dr. Eliot, then in his ninety-first year, wrote 
this eulogy; and no higher, more just verdict will ever be spoken: “And now he 
is dead, and everyone knows that he gave his life to the country, just as soldiers 
did who were mortally wounded in battle but lived crippled for a few months. 
. . . Wilson’s place in history will be determined by the calm, unbiased his- 
torians of 1950 and after; but those who honored and loved him in life think 
they know now what the historian’s verdict will be.” 
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The Christian Register 3 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Spiritual Preparedness 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I commend direct to your columns 
a suggestion recently made by our min- 
ister in Hingham, Mass., Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, and sent to his “Fellow Workers 
for the Liberal Cause’? He calls their 
attention to the familiar fact that every 
little while in the newspapers there is an 
attack made upon the liberal point of view 
in religion, and that in this attack the 
message of reactionary religion is carried 
to multitudes of people. He urges us not 
to allow any such attack that comes to our 
* notice to pass without an answer. In 
this way our own message will reach 
through the press many thousands of 
people. Some very effective liberal mis- 
sionary work has been done in this way, 
but we should all be more keen to make 
the most of this opportunity. Mr. Hooper 
writes: “If we really believe in spreading 
the gospel of the liberal faith, let us reach 
the hundreds of thousands. Let us see 
that not one attack on liberal religion goes 
unanswered, that every statement of a 
reactionary religious position is duplicated 
by a statement of liberal views.” 

Minot Simons, 
President of Ministerial Union. 
New York, N.Y. 


Book List for Students 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN Racister — 
Recently I wrote letters to several of 


our scholarly ministers asking them to 


name six books which in the past parish 
year had interested them most deeply. 
Not all of them replied. It may interest 
some of the readers of THE REGISTER to 
see the list of books which have been sug- 
gested. A few of the books were named 
on more than one list. 


PEABODY : Reminiscences. 

Jacks: Constructive Citizenship. 

Barton : Lincoln. 

RICHARD ROBERTSON: The Untried Door. 

Pupin: The New Reformation. 

Srecrripep: America Comes of Age. 

BreckWItTH: The Idea of God. 

WireMAN: The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. 

Wipman: Religious Experience and the Scien- 
tific Method. 

LarrD: The Idea of the Soul. 

Dresser: Ethics in Theory and Application. 

Morrison: The Outlawry of War. 

Wore: Sociology and Social Problems. 

Bust: Life of Thomas Paine. 

Corrin : How to Preach. 

RANDALL: A New Philosophy of Life. 

McDovucatLt: The Group Mind. 

McDovucGati: Social Pyschology. 

Davis: Christianity and Social Adventuring. 

Eppy: New Challenges to Faith. 

THOMSON: Science and Religion. 

StREPTER: The Spirit. 

Wricutr: A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. 

UNDERHILL: The Life of the Spirit and the 
Life of To-day. 

OverstREET: About Ourselves. 

RUSSELL: Philosophy. 

Carr: The Unique Status of Man. 

SmirtH, GwRALD Birney: Current Christian 
Thinking. 

SPENGLER: Decline of the West. 

Huxiwy: Religion Without Revelation. 


SmitrH: Religious Thought in the Last Quarter- 
Century. 

GUIGNEBERT: Christianity. 

Lupwieé: Bismarck. 

Lupwie¢: Napoleon. 

SHEPARD: Impatience of a Parson. 

Frower: Psychology of Religion. 

Morrison: Oxford History of the United 
States. 

BwarD: The Rise of American Civilization. 


Louis C, CoRNISH. 
Boston, MASS. 


Dr. Shutter is the Author 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In THE REGIsTER of July 12, 1928, is an 
editorial which greatly interests me. It is 
really a quotation from an “unnamed 
author.” If you do not know the name of 
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the author, I shall be glad to supply it. 
In doing so, I enclose a copy of a printed 
address of mine, which I made shortly 
after my election to the presidency of the 
Universalist General Convention at Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1911. 
published early in 1912. 

I have marked the paragraphs which 
appear in THE Ree@rster. There are a 


This address was 


few verbal variations in THe REGISTER — 


article; but aside from these—well, you 
will note the differences if you are inter- 
ested to make the comparison. E 
Marion D. SHUTTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © 


[The editorial was inspired by the 
Kreisler story printed in The United 
Churchman, which used quotations but 
did not give the author’s name. We are 
glad to know the origin of it. Such things 
never grow old.—The Eprror.] 


The Newspaper and Nie cee Religion 


FRANK 8. GREDLER 


NE way to share our liberal religion 
with other people is through the 
columns of the daily newspaper.. 

When Dr. Dieffenbach was in Ithaca 
last winter to preach in Sage Chapel at 
Cornell University, he requested that I 
write a story about what I was doing 
through the newspapers in letting people 
in Ithaca and Tompkins County know 
about Unitarianism. 

In Ithaca there are two papers, The 
Journal-News, which has a wide circula- 
tion in Ithaca and Tompkins County, and 
The Cornell Sun, which is read chiefly by 
professors and students. 

In both papers, every Saturday, in com- 
mon with the other churches, the Unita- 
rian Church has announcements of the 
meetings on Sunday and during the week. 
Now and then we insert an advertisement 
of the Sunday meetings.. 

The Sun does not print sermon excerpts 
on Mondays, but The Journal does, though 
it does not care to do this regularly, but 
occasionally. For example, a few weeks 
ago the minister of the Unitarian Church 
was asked to send in excerpts from his 
sermon on “The Meaning of Easter to the 
Liberal in Religion.” 

In the past year I have written, all told, 
several columns for The Journal-News, 
giving information about liberal religion 
of interest to Unitarians and others. 
Everything I have written has been ac- 
cepted for publication. The only change 
the editor has made in what I have sub- 
mitted is now and then a revision of the 
headlines. ; 

Among the sources of my information 
are The Boston Herald, The New York 
Times, and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

In accordance with the request of the 
Editor of Tur Reeister I shall now make 
a list of some of the headings of the news 
items I have written during the past year. 
They are as follows: “Dr. Cornish, New 
Leader of Unitarians,” “Unitarian Returns 
from Star Island,’ “Dr. Auer to Address 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals,’ “Former Ithaca Minister [Dr. 
Auer] Lecturing in Iceland,’ “General 


Unitarian Conference to Meet in Washing- 
ton, D.C.,” “Universalist and Unitarian 
Ministers to Exchange,” “Mohawk Valley 
Conference Meet,” “Liberal Church Con- 
ference Opens To-day,” “Dr. Crothers, 
Noted Author, Minister, Dies,’ “Chief 
Justice Taft Elected Leader of Religious 
Liberals,’ “Dr. Charles F. Dole, Noted 
Unitarian Clergyman, Dead,” ‘“Laymen’s 
Service at Unitarian Church,” “Syracuse 
and Ithaca Ministers Exchange Pulpits,” 
“Unitarians Inspired at Conference’ [May 
Meetings], “Pilgrimage of Religious Lib- 
erals to Barneveld,” “Transylvania Elects 
Unitarian Bishop,” “Unitarian Conferences 
at Star Island,” “Unitarian Picnic at Lake- 
side.” Some of these captions, of course, 
had subheadings. The length of these 
news items in general is from a quarter 
column to a full column. 

In writing for The Journal-News, I make 
it clear that Unitarianism is a liberal reli- 
gion and now and then the nature of the 
article is such that I can be specific on 
certain points. For instance, when I wrote 
up a brief account of the sermon on “The 
Meaning of Easter to the Liberal in Reli- 
gion,” I told something of the views of 
immortality, personal and influential, held 
by liberals in religion, especially Unita- 
rians. 

As a result of these news items not 
everybody, of course, is converted to Uni- 
tarianism, nor is the church filled to over- 
flowing on Sundays. But people in Ithaca 
and Tompkins County, where there is only 
one Unitarian Church, at least know that 
there is a liberal religion called’ Unita- 
rianism. Moreover, Unitarians and others 
are reminded of the existence of the Uni- 
tarian Church, and are kept informed at 
least to some extent of what is happening 
in our free fellowship. Finally, I like to 
remember that even as many of us are 
thankful that others by what they have 
written have shared their liberal religion 
with us, so there are people who will be 


grateful to us because we in turn have — 


shared with them the religion of our free 
fellowship. y 


~~ 
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is the crowning illustration of the spirit, 
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‘English Unitarians in Significant Movement 


Form General Assembly, most notable development of this century 


T IS RIGHT that American Unitarians. 


should have information as to the most 
important institutional development in 
English Unitarianism which has taken 
place this century and, one might perhaps 
say, in the last hundred years. Of all 
the impulses reinforced by the celebration 
of the centenary of the British and 
Foreign Association two years ago, none 
can bear comparison with this either in 
new vision or potential consequences. 
The formation of the General Assembly 


purpose, and faith which have been stir- 
ring in the heart of our denomination and 
people ever since the World War, and 


‘which we hope and pray will carry us 


still further along the way to a church 


- which will be a more adequate instru- 


ment of the will of God in this age and 
a more powerful witness to the great faith 
ealled Unitarian. It is a creative act 
which ought to have vitalizing reactions 
on the whole body of our churches and 
make them feel in their sometimes too 
feeble pulses the beat and throb of a 
bigger, stronger heart at the center of 
the Fellowship. 
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The motive forces behind this develop- 
ment are partly subconscious, partly con- 
scious. In a large sense, it is only one 
instance of the working within us of the 
spirit of the age. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
said with profound truth that the watch- 
word of the nineteenth century was lib- 
erty, but that of the twentieth is organi- 
zation. We have discovered that the atom 
itself is a system, while small units of 
power have been gathered up into larger 
combinations in order to attain the 
maximum of effective force. The indi- 
yidual is a social product who must 
realize himself in the community; the 
man must unite with other men to form 
a mass that can bring massive impact to 
bear on the solidified inertias and resist- 
ances of the world. “United we stand, 
divided we fall”’—that is the slogan of 
the modern age in all departments of 
human effort. Not isolation and inde- 
pendence, but unity and co-operation ; not 
self first, but service all through, is the 
law of the time, and we can either obey 
it or perish. Behind the Assembly are 
the characteristic forces and features of 
the age. The bark has come to port on 
the swell of the tide of modern tendencies. 

But more definitely conscious and 


_ domestic motives have also been at work. 
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R. NICOL CROSS 


For close on half a century, Unitarianism 
in England has been bifureated and bilin- 
gual. It has been under the divided 
leadership of two organizations, the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the National Triennial Confer- 
ence, in the establishment of which, curi- 
ously enough, the Association took the 
initiative. ; 

This dualism in polity had its root in 
the thinking of Dr. Martineau and his 
theory of the church, which has always 
had a strong following in our denomina- 
tion. On that theory the spiritual life 
of the church as such must be clearly 
and resolutely distinguished from the 
theological views of its members. 
B. and F.,” as it is known, was an asso- 
ciation of individuals for the purpose of 
propagating the Unitarian faith and doc- 
trine. It was committed to a theology 
and hence was incapable, on the theory, of 
representing our churches and congrega- 
tions. It ought, however, never to be for- 
gotten that as a matter of fact “the B. 
and F.,” though an association of sub- 
scribers, including congregations, has 
been broader and more catholic than any 
narrow interpretation of its name. An 
important part of its work has consisted 
in supporting churches “which do not re- 
quire from their minister or members 
subscription to any creed,” and its policy 
is to have new churches founded on the 
“open trust” principle. In other words, 
theological freedom has been graven into 
the connotation and spirit of Unitarianism 
by the consistent policy of the Association. 

The National ‘Triennial Conference, 
however, has from the first been consti- 
tuted on the basis of church representa- 
tion, and as such has set its face against 
doctrinal propaganda, laying all the em- 
phasis on theological freedom and com- 
prehension. It has also done much for 
the denomination and its welfare through 
various boards and important central 
funds raised under its gis. 
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At the beginning of this century “the 
B. and F.” and the Conference repre- 
sented two somewhat distinct and even 
conflicting schools, and there can be little 
doubt that the strife between them weak- 
ened the body and enfeebled its witness 
to a free and rational religion. The Con- 
ference had some of the ablest of our 
men serving under its standard, some of 
them pupils who owed inspiration and 
rendered allegiance to Martineau; but 


- 


“The 


it has to be admitted that their concep- 
tion of a church of all the theologies was 
not only difficult of understanding by 
plain, practical men but tended to stifle 
the utterance of their own positive theo- 
logical convictions by ministers in the 
pulpit, and so was bound to eventuate in 
stagnation. The church that seeks to 
build itself on the lowest common de- 
nominator of theology in any congrega- 
tion is not likely to raise its towers very 
high or satisfy earnest truth-seekers in 
religion for long. Beneath every man’s 
religion is a doctrine. 


wa 


In any case the policy of “the B. and 
F.” and the principles of the Conference 
were never so mutually antagonistic as 
their respective champions, a fact which 
has been making itself ever more potently 
felt as the century has proceeded. It 
has been a period of rapprochement, and 
the paradox has become more and more 
apparent in that “the B. and F.” and the 
Conference alike have been supported by 
the same ministers and laity. The ques- 
tion thus became inevitable, Why two 
organizations? 

Not only so, but the effects of the War 
rendered urgent what was receiving a 
growing emphasis from the passing away 
of wealthy Unitarians; that is, the neces- 
sity for the greatest possible economy of 
our resources and co-ordination of our 
efforts and forces. The situation rend- 
ered it a sacred duty to God, religion, and 
our community who contributed funds 
and service that there should be no waste 
of either, man or money-power by dupli- 
cation, overlapping, or by obsolete and 
unfeebling divisions. The exigencies of 
our Own position called for unity and 
church statesmanship. 

The latter was not lacking. The call 
was heard. And while the movement 
gained democratic reality and impetus 
from the vision of leaders and the senti- 
ment of the more thoughtful of the rank 
and file, which came to a head at the 
Triennial Conference meetings at Sheffield 
in 1926, it was Mrs. Sydney Martineau 
who gave articulate expression to the new 
demand, and the whole development has 
owed certainly as much to her faith and 
thought and zeal as to any other among 
us. She has emerged as its natural 
leader, though behind her has been the 
backing of prominent ministers like the 
presidents of “the B. and F.” and the Con- 
ference, notably Rev. C. J. Street, and 
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also of laymen like Ronald P. Jones, 
Harold Baily, and Byng Kendrick. 

With their devoted help, proposals for 
amalgamation of the Association and the 
National Conference were framed by a 
joint committee or delegation of both 
bodies; and after careful consideration 
of all the interests involved and amend- 
ment in detail, the scheme for amalgama- 


tion of “The British and Foreign Unita- . 


rian Association” and “The National 
Conference of Unitarian, Liberal Chris- 
tian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
Other Non-Subscribing or Kindred Con- 
gregations” into a “General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches” 
was ratified and accepted at special meet- 
ings of both called in Whitweek this year 
at Essex Hall for the purpose. 

The majorities in favor of the scheme 
were overwhelming, and the opposition, 
though in itself conscientious, sincere, and 
powerful, was amazingly small and may 
be regarded as practically negligible. It 
included Dr. L. P. Jacks, the principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford; but never 
has Dr. Jacks been so obviously out of 


touch with the massive sentiment of the ; 


denomination and the faith and confi- 
dence at its heart. We believe that in 
the case the vow populi is the vor Dei, 
and we will go forward in the name of 
religion to play our part for God and 
man in England. We will be true alike 
to freedom and to the common faith that 
unites us into a church, and both are 
explicitly preserved and safeguarded in 
the constitution of the new Assembly. No 
constituent or member will be asked to 
subscribe to any formulated creed. That 
would be contrary to the principles, policy, 
and spirit of both the parties to the 
amalgamation. 
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The objects of this Assembly will com- 
prise all those promoted by each of the 
constituents, and will carry on their work, 
“provided always that nothing in this pro- 
vision shall be construed as limiting the 
complete doctrinal freedom of the consti- 
tuent churches and members of the As- 
sembly.” What more could reasonably 
be asked or possibly given in the way 
of constitutional guarantees of liberty of 
thought? 

For a very few it apparently does not 
suffice, for the Assembly must also in the 
nature of the case administer “the B. and 
F.” funds and continue its distinctive 
mission for Unitarian Christianity. But 
no definition of Unitarian Christianity is 
given, and it will be just what the living 
mind and soul of the churches repre- 
sented in the Assembly make it. It will 
change and develop with them. The basis 
of the Assembly is thoroughly democratic 
and representative of the congregations 
composing it. But the scheme is not 
dropped out of Heaven into a vacuum. It 
has to take account of historic facts and 
contemporary realities. There are Unita- 
rians who subscribe to “the B. and F.” 
and who will subscribe to the Assembly, 
but who for geographical reasons cannot 
belong to any subscribing congregation. 
They also will, as individual subscribers, 
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be given equitable representation on the 
Council, which will be the Assembly’s 
executive. There are other bodies, in- 
cluding regional Unitarian associations, 
which naturally must and will have rep- 
resentation on the Council, with a view to 
co-ordination of work and coherence of 
life, throughout the denomination from 
top to bottom, being themselves consti- 
tuted on the representative principle from 
the churches within their county area. 
It is not supposed that the scheme 
emerges at once perfect. It is open to im- 
provement in details, as experience and 
wisdom may dictate. But it is given as a 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history 
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and life of our country which some of us 
regard as an inevitable step in the de- 
velopment of our rather disjointed inco- 
herent and unsystematic congregational 
policy into something of the nature of an 
organic church, which, composed of many 
members, each free, will nevertheless 
function as one, every part strengthened 
and inspired by its membership of the 
one whole, subordinate to the cause and 
subservient to the mission of the whole, 
and all for the work of the ministry. to 
man, and to the perfecting of the body of 
Christ, in God and for God, to whom be 
glory in the church throughout all ages, _ 
now and evermore. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
VIII 
The Cross at Last 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


MERICA FIRST!” This exclama- 

tion greeted President Wilson when 
he stepped ashore from the George Wash- 
ington on his return from the Paris Peace 
Conference in June, 1919. He had come 
home with documents of the peace, which 


- included the treaty and the covenant of 


the League of Nations: to ratify one would 
mean to ratify the other. Following a 
long and hard diplomatic battle with more 
or less prejudiced representatives of Old 
World powers who fell considerably short 
of the Wilson vision of world settlement 
on a basis of common rights, he had won. 
A three-volume history of that epoch-mak- 
ing struggle has been compiled by Ray 
Stannard Baker—books which critics 
should read before expressing too vehe- 
ment.an opinion either way. 

Said Jan Christiaan Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa, and representative at the 
Paris Conference, speaking of Wilson’s 
work at Paris: “Hundreds of years hence 
Wilson’s name will be the greatest in 
history.” One of his unprejudiced and 
therefore best biographers, William Allen 
White, comments: “His task was hard. 
He worked against terrible odds, many of 
which were in his own heart. He achieved 
much ; he left much undone. But his sin- 
cerity, his honesty, his consecration to the 
work before him were never questioned.” 
These were not the opinions, however, of 
a number of Americans of wide influence. 
The conflict at Paris, terrific and exhaust- 
ing as it had been, was to be followed im- 
mediately by one at Washington of equal 
if not greater intensity. But before re- 
viewing that we will outline in a para- 
graph or two just what Mr. Wilson hoped 
to accomplish by the treaty and the 
covenant. 

For many years an earnest student of 
political government, he had discovered 
that most treaties had been in reality 
truces during which the negotiating powers 
secretly prepared for revenge on the part 
of the vanquished and for extended 
power on the part of the victor. Readers 
of these papers must have discovered that 
Woodrow Wilson had the international 


outlook; that is, he wished to promote 
the interests of humanity around the 
earth as well as to add to the statesman- 
ship of America: the cause of America 
was the cause of mankind. This is where 
every proposal of Mr. Wilson began and . 
ended. And one must add that rarely, if 
ever, has a nation had so exceptional an 
opportunity for moral and spiritual leader- 
ship as came to America directly after 
the War. His dream was a United States 
of the World. To realize it, with true 
Calvinistic-Covenanter fervor he dedi- 
cated all his energies. Peace apart from 
the covenant of the League, in his judg- 
ment, would mean merely preparation for 
another war, perhaps destructive to civili- 
zation. He had defined the issues of the 
conflict as no other leader: and his defini- 
tions had passed into the common speech 
of a score of nations. It only remained 
for America to assume a leadership evi- 
dently hers. Said he later, and somewhat 
sadly: “We ‘had the chance to gain the 
leadership of the world. We have lost it; 
and soon we shall be witnessing the trag- 
edy of it all.” 
+ 


It was not a display of heroics. He 
had reached the place of martyrs. To 
achieve a world fellowship he had thrown 
everything he had into the game: health, 
personal record, his place in history, his 
life. The covenant of the League em- 
bodied, to him, all the Allies iad fought 
to gain. To repudiate it meant irreparable 
loss to mankind. But more than that, as 
he explained to fathers and mothers: “I 
was the one who advised Congress to send 
your sons overseas, and thus created the 
situation that led to their death. I con- 
sented that they be put in the most diffi- 
cult part of the battle-line, where death 
was certain. Those soldiers saved the 
liberty of the world. To continue that 
liberty we must have a concert of all the 
civilized powers. They fought that the 
world might be a safe place in which to 
live. We must see to it that your i 
did not die in vain.” > 


the eaident sailed the second time 
Paris, thirty-seven Senators, or about 


a one-third, signed a “Round Robin” which 
declared that “the League of Nations Cov- 
-enant in the form now proposed should 


not be accepted by the United States.” 
Mr. Wilson accepted alterations suggested 
by such Republican leaders as Hughes, 
Root, and Taft. But the Senate was not 


‘satisfied. On August 19, the President in- 


vited leaders of the Senate and of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee to con- 
fer with him at the White House. But 
no agreement could be reached. Then the 
dogs of partisan controversy were unh- 
loosed; and while members of Congress 
fought and tore one another’s throats, the 
country and the world, divided into oppo- 
site camps also, looked on. Presently, feel- 
ing in this country climbed to high tem- 
peratures; in fact, a political situation 
developed unique in the history of the 
nation. 


+ 


President Wilson had commenced to 


-preak near the end of the Paris Confer- 


ence. Asked to cope with situations un- 
precedented for significance of decision 
and requirement on physical and mental 
energy, once or twice he had been com- 
pelled to withdraw from the conference 
and rest. But the admirable care of Dr. 
Grayson had stood him again on his feet. 
Eyewitnesses tell of seeing him pace the 
room, and of hearing him exclaim: “My 
God, I never can go through with it!’ In 
the end it was certainly his mighty con- 
viction that the purpose of God could not 
be thwarted that sustained him; for he 
said: “I believe in Divine Providence. If 
I did not have faith, I should go crazy. If 
I thought that the’ direction of the affairs 
of this disordered world depended upon 
our finite intelligence, I should not know 
how to reason my way to sanity. But it 
is my faith that no body of men, however 
they concert their power or their influence, 
ean defeat this great world enterprise 
which, after all, is the enterprise of divine 
mercy, peace, and good will. .. . Be afraid 
of nothing except God and his final 
verdict.” 

He had been toiling through seven ex- 
hausting years, practically without vaca- 
tions. So magnificent a human machine 
as Theodore Roosevelt broke early under 
the intense strain of such adventures as 
those required by modern politics. Wil- 
son, with much less physical resource, 
lived a few years longer. But the Wilson 
of those first triumphant four years, and 
of the American participation in the War, 
was not the man of the end of the Paris 
Conference and the conflict in the United 
States over the treaty. 

His health was permanently shattered. 
Antagonism, misrepresentation, and mis- 
understanding had driven the iron deep 
into his Presbyterian soul. It had looked 
to him as if his plan for a reconstructed 
world was good and merited the support 
of his fellow countrymen. He could see 
only willful blindness and personal resent- 
ment in the attitude of certain politicians 
and directors of industry. The knowledge 
may have embittered him, as it would 
have embittered any leader of similar 
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hopes and temperament. Yet his physician, 
Dr. Grayson, who attended him intimately 
for a number of years, could say, “I have 
never known such single-minded devotion 
to duty as he saw it against all odds, 
such patience and forbearance with ad- 
versity, and finally such resignation to 
the inevitable.” 

Then he girded himself for the last and 
greatest fight. How the years had changed 
him! But a short time before he had been 
the cultured, genial college president, ex- 
hibiting the irrepressible humor of his 
part-Irish ancestry, and a charm of man- 
ner which few failed to respond to. Now 
he was worn and haggard, an old man at 
sixty-four, grim, gray, and battle-scarred. 
Dr. Grayson peremptorily told him that he 
was in no condition to make the Western 
trip he contemplated, and that should he in- 
sist on going it would probably mean per- 
manent invalidism or worse. But the Presi- 
dent believed that once the people of the 
country understood what it would mean to 
America and the world to accept the treaty 
and the League, they would compel their 
representatives at Washington to vote for 
ratification. 

So he started, disabled, on a long 
journey which included delivery of up- 
wards of one hundred addresses, one of 
the most trying adventures to a person 
in command of all his faculties. He was 
afflicted with daily headaches which be- 
came more and more intense as the train 
moved westward. Nevertheless he kept 
all appointments, did some of the best 
speaking of his career—enough, in fact, 
to fill a volume of four hundred pages; 
and through it all, if we are to believe his 
associates, retained a quiet and friendly 
temper. In 1915 Woodrow Wilson had 
married Edith Bolling Galt. On this heart- 
breaking trip, in fact through all the nerve- 
vacking years of the war and the peace, 
she had sustained him with a great and 
noble devotion. 

Whether he was winning his battle or 
not, he felt that he was, and refused to 
rest even for a day, though warned by 
Dr. Grayson. He had even planned to in- 
vade New England, the entrenched camp 
of his adversaries. Then the blow fell. 
Dr. Grayson, the morning of September 
26, entering the President’s apartment 
while the train was at Wichita, Kans., 
found that the entire left side of his 
patient had collapsed. The President could 
hardly articulate, much less move. Joseph 
Tumulty tells us that Mr. Wilson im- 
plored them to continue the journey: 
‘Don’t you see,’ he urged, “that if we 
eancel this trip, Senator Lodge and his 
friends will say the Western mission was 
a faliure and the treaty will be lost?” 
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Grayson, however, saw clearly that a 
continuation would probably have fatal 
results. Orders were issued; and two days 
later the President was back in the White 
House. ‘There he lay, a casualty, during 
the weeks when the treaty was being 
buffeted about in the Senate and the 
House. No man will ever know the agony 
of his soul—to see a cause dearer than 
life being lost; unable to make any move 
to save it. To add to the failing vision 
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in inte twilight hours, reports were in- 
dustriously circulated that the President’s 

mind was weakening and that substitutions 
should be made in the administration. 
Fortunately, he could still prove his ca- 
pacity to transact necessary business, and 
that indignity was spared him. 

Meantime adversaries were adopting 
every measure known to political intrigue 
to defeat the treaty and win the coming 
presidential election. Following a month 
of as acrimonious wrangling as ever dis- 
graced a free deliberative body, the Senate 
voted against ratification. The treaty and 
the League were lost, while the world 
mourned. It is always hazardous to pre- 
dict what might have happened if one 
course of action had been pursued and 
another abandoned. But in 1919 America 
was in a position to lead mankind in a 
liberal, constructive restoration. She did 
not accept the leadership. What hap- 
pened? Europe slumped back into old, 
grasping, strangling ways; French armies 
occupied the Ruhr; a bitter battle on 
German reparations was forward; a con- 
flagration broke out in the Near East; 
famine stalked gauntly through the land, 
seizing as chief victims the children. But 
Europe was not so deep-sunk in despair 
as to be unable to cast its venom out 
on America. America the prosperous! 
America the arrogant! America the 
bigoted and self-centered! What a descent 
from the exalted idealism of 1918 and 
1919! America first! 
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It is not for us to declare that, had the 
President’s program for world peace 
proved acceptable to the United States, the 
woes and sorrows of those latter years 
could have been avoided. Maybe they had 
to come anyway. Men had done evil in 
the sight of the Lord; his “terrible swift 
sword” had been unsheathed. But it does 
look after nearly a decade of reflection 
and contemplation as if a concert of the 
powers for mutual good will; for protec- 
tion of women and children; for promotion 
of trades, arts, and educational facilities, 
had been a commendable proposal, and 
one which should have been separated 
from the blind hate of partisan politics. 
But it could not be. As William Allen 
White put it: “His (Wilson’s) peace 
implied more good will in the heart of the 
white race than two thousand years of 
Christian philosophy had been able to 
put there.” 

So perished one of the most reasonable, 
Christian proposals ever offered for the 
redemption of humankind. Long will it 
be before men climb as high. Woodrow 
Wilson, author of a history of the United 
States, believed that from the beginning 
this nation had been preparing for such a 
world leadership as presented itself in 
1919. The opportunity came and was 
passed by. It may not come again. 

The elections of 1920 repudiated one by 
one all of Wilson’s policies. Even his own 
party refused to respond to certain pro- 
posals he urged, as too idealistic. To-day 
the party platform savors not at all of 
that leadership which came so near Bway: 
ing the world. 

(Continued on page 678) 
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This Ordered Universe 


HATEVER LABEL we apply to ourselves: 

materialist, spiritualist, humanist, theist, most 
agree that natural law operates on a stupendous 
scale, and that back of natural law is spiritual law, 
though we may differ in our interpretation of the 
components of that law. 

Sir J. H. Jeans, F.R.S., a master-mathematician 
of Cambridge, England, has just published a vol- 
ume, “Astronomy and Cosmogony.” As we read 
along in Dr. Jeans’s book, and the majesty and 
vast, limitless compass of the universe unfolds, 
the reflection follows: “What is man that thou art 
mindful of. him, or the Son of Man that thou 
visitest him?” Truly the astronomer studies 
a chart of infinite extent, as Dr. Jeans points 
out. Our nearest neighbor is the moon, 240,000 
miles away. Light, traveling 186,000 miles a 
second, comes to us from the moon in a little over 
that length of time. Objects in the sky which 
astronomy can just detect are so far away that 
their light comes only after 100 million years. 
The spaces between the moon and those far-away 
bodies is the astronomer’s chart. Venus is 25 mil- 
lion miles away; Mars, 35 million; Mercury, 47 
million; the Sun, 93 million; Neptune, 2,800 mil- 
lion. These are all in our solar system. Beyond 
that system stretches a vast gulf. The first object 
seen on the further side of that gulf is the star 
Proxima Centauri, 25 million million miles away 
from us. Singularly enough, the brightest star in 
the heavens, Sirius, is the furthest seen body, and 
is 51 million million miles away. 

Who would hesitate to pay tribute to the astrono- 
mer’s genius which can gauge these distances, tell 
us what the stars are made of, how cold or how 
hot they are, how and where they move? In truth, 
great is the mental process, but greater is the spirit- 
ual process back of the mental process—that which 
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orders and sustains this vast complexity of things. 
A star fifty million million miles away, mind can- 
not comprehend. So tremendous an expanse of 


y 


Space must pass from the real to the imagined, so 


far as mental comprehension is concerned. One is 
thrown back on Infinite Will, let the interpreta-_ 


tion thereof be what it may. 

Not confusion, but supreme order reigns in this 
stupendous cosmogony. Discovery of that fact has 
made astronomy one of the most reverent sciences. 
One thing is certain—infinity cannot be defined by 
the application of any finite measure. Astronomy, 
marvelous science that it is, can get but faint 
glimpses of the splendor of infinity; and astrono- 
mers are the first to repeat: “I believe; help Thou 
my unbelief.” 


Woodrow Wilson, Idealist 


[s POSTERITY going to accept Woodrow Wil- 

son? More than one idol of yesterday has been 
found to have had feet of clay. George Washington 
will not shine with the same superlative luster 
again; to the next generation he will be—still a 
great man, but not one who never faltered. So 
far, Lincoln has escaped the dissecting knife; but 
it is only a question of time before some bold 
analyst will take him in hand. A notable writer 
said a while ago that the Presidential succession 
had only four great names: Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson. Most would concede the 
justice of placing Washington and Lincoln on the 
list. With reference to Roosevelt and Wilson, 
opinion would be divided. We are too near them 
to define them accurately. Fortunately history, 
not popular opinion, says the final word. 

A considerable element of American opinion 
to-day would object to placing Wilson among the 
great Presidents. Tracing back to the origin of 
that opinion, one finds two-sourees: political propa- 
ganda distributed with industry previous to the 
Presidential: campaign of 1920, and simple lack of 
accurate information about the man and what he 
did. A rather ample shelf of literature has accu- 
mulated about the War President, with which per- 


‘sons should be familiar before expressing too vehe- 
_ment an estimate either way. Mr. Wilson gave 


personal offense to a great many persons, due 
partly to his temperament, and partly to the exi- 
gencies of an administration of unprecedented re- 
quirements. Drastic measures had to be enacted. 
Hundreds, thousands blamed Wilson for reverses 
and afilictions he had absolutely nothing to do with. 

The unpopularity he suffered following the re- 
jection of the Treaty and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by the United States has per- 
sisted. He always was a difficult personality 
to interpret, and his lack of interest in making 


. himself and his measures understood did not help 


matters any. America cannot understand to-day 


any more than it could a decade ago why Mr. Wil- — 


son went to such lengths to make the United States 
a factor in settling international difficulties; the 
whole trouble lies exactly there. He was as con- 
cerned for the industrial welfare, good will, and 


. 
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peace of the world as of America; and America has 
not yet forgiven him for that apostasy. Probably 


in the future, when a United States of the World 
' is actual and producing, the Wilson idealism will 
| be understood, but not until then. 


_ The series of eight articles on Woodrow Wilson’s 
religion, published in Tur Racister and other lead- 
ing church journals, the last of which appears in 


' this issue, has endeavored to outline Mr. Wilson’s 
_ ideals for mankind—not only for America, but for 


all earth’s peoples. The future fate of an idealist 
is either glory or oblivion. His present fate is 
illustrated by Wilson’s unpopularity, an unpopu- 
larity every student of history could readily have 
predicted. 

However, no American President ever stood 
higher in the estimation of peoples of other nations, 
not even Washington or Lincoln. Czechoslovakia, 
a nation he befriended during the diplomatic battle 


_ at Paris in 1919, regards him with peculiar esteem. 


Last month, in the city of Prague, a noble monu- 
ment to Wilson’s memory was unveiled in front of 
the chief railroad station, formerly named the Wil- 
son Station. All over Europe one finds monuments, 
streets, parks, public squares, and buildings named 
in his honor. Children were named after him, and 
students took his hopes for a genuine world de- 
mocracy as their political creed. 

History will name his place. Until then, some 
like to say with Dr. Charles W. Eliot: “Those who 
honored and loved him in life think they know 
now what the historian’s verdict will be.” 


“Movies” on Trial 


PROFESSOR in Calvin College so disturbed 

the Christian Reformed Church Synod with his 

two visits at a motion-picture theater, that that 

body, holding jurisdiction over faculty appoint- 

ments at the college, refused to reappoint him. The 

offending faculty member, we are told, had allowed 
ten years to elapse between the two offenses. 

Tt is difficult to understand why a church, in this 


day when earnest efforts are being made to promote 


friendly feeling between religion and dramatic art, 
should inflict so severe a penalty for so relatively 
minor an offense. To oppose moving pictures is one 
thing ; to reftise to permit a subordinate to see them 
on pain of dismissal is entirely different. A church 
organization which is capable of such drastic action 
is either controlled by the dogmas of an outgrown 
discipline or it is simply unreasonable. 

Motion pictures do have objectionable features. 
They encourage indolence of mind; for it is always 
easier to look at a picture than to study a lesson. 
A good many attendants get the habit once or twice 
a week, and find it interferes with necessary work. 
The screen presents scenes that set in motion wrong 
states of mind. But the case is not all against 
them. They perform educational functions. The 
purpose of the majority of reels is good: evil loses ; 
right wins. They offer a subtle study in simplicity 
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of plot, swiftness of action, and dramatic climax. 
They always tell a human story, and give people 
whose lives must be lived away from the great 
imaginative things, the chance to see how their 
dreams might have come true. 

But whether the influence is constructive or not, 
the motion-picture playhouse is an active part of 
the community. Attendance at moving pictures 
is the great American diversion; and the industry 
has grown prodigiously, until to-day it ranks fourth 
in the United States. If the screen has defects— 
and no one denies that it has—the way to a remedy 
is certainly not the way of the Christian Reformed 
Church Synod. It is the way of education and the 
persuasive voice. 


Will It Work? 


DITORS OF NEWSPAPERS, directors of 
motion-picture theaters, and proprietors of de- 
partment stores know what the public wants to-day, 
and what it probably will want to-morrow. Ven- 
tures succeed when those who direct them sense 
what the public will spend its money for. 

News editors tell us that the average citizen de- 
mands certain features in his morning paper, and 
that he pays his two cents for those features and 
for no others. Educators and culturists may not 
like it. The editor must like it; he must think con- 
stantly in terms of his paper’s circulation. He 
knows much better than his critics what will sell 
his journal. 

It would seem that news is undergoing healthy 
development. Editorial opinion says that the public 
is losing its relish for front-page sensations. One 
proof is waning interest in the tabloid. Readers 
want to know what is going on in the world; and 
editors, quick to perceive the demand, are telling 
them, but no longer with bizarre and blaring head- 
lines. One looking for proof merely needs to collect 
a sheath of metropolitan newspapers and observe 
the relatively moderate way news is played up. Of 
course every rule has its exceptions; but in this 
instance the exceptions are dwindling. 

Novelists and book-publishers also seem to have 
sensed the upward trend; for wholesome, substan- 
tial books are considerably in excess of what they 
were a year or so ago. The average reader selects 
his reading matter with an eye to profit rather than 
thrills. Is the age really getting better, or is it 
merely the pragmatic motive? Whatever it is, it is 
distinctly American to say: “Why waste an hour 
with sensations and frivolities when knowledge and 
methods may be stored away for future use?” This 
is a day which requires speed—certain States have 
legislated an increased rate of travel for motorists ; 
it is a day when we make as much of reaction as of 
action; but it is not a frivolous age. It knows what 
it can use, and pursues the quest with a fair degree 
of intelligence. 
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Literary Broadcasts 


Character Education 


Srupigs IN Decerr. By Hugh Hartshorne 

and Mark A. May. New York: The Macmiillun 
Company. $4.50. ; 
‘A book by Dr. Hartshorne is a major 
event in the field of religious education, 
and when Dr. May collaborates the result 
is still more significant. This book has 
an interesting history. In 1922, the Reli- 
gious Education Association resolved to 
investigate the question, “How is religion 
being taught to young people and with 
what result?’ This resolution was re- 
ferred to the Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research, which agreed to undertake 
such a study. In 1924, Dr. Hartshorne 
and Dr. May were secured to head the 
inquiry, and Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, agreed to undertake the proj- 
ect as an “inquiry into character educa- 
tion with particular reference to religious 
education.” The two investigators were 
appointed to the college staff and began 
their investigations. They were advised 
and checked by a competent committee of 
educators. The duration of the study has 
been advanced from three to five years. 
In the first three years of the investiga- 
tion an enormous amount of work was 
accomplished. A technique had to be de- 
vised, tests worked out, experiments made. 
Literally thousands of children were 
tested, the results correlated, and charts 
made. Now some of the results of the 
studies have been gathered in this monu- 
mental work which will command at once 
the respect and the attention of every 
educator. The authors have chosen deceit 
as the special subject of their report. 

This particular vice is chosen because 
it can be tested, and also because honesty 
is a basal need of modern society. Surely 
it should be one of the major objectives 
of character training. Character educa- 
tion has been going on for years without 
any adequate technique for measuring it 
being set up. We are spending large sums 
of effort and money without really know- 
ing whether we are accomplishing our 
ends. This character education inquiry is 
the beginning of a systematic investigation 
which must not stop until we know as 
surely what we are doing in terms of ac- 
complishment as do the day schools. Is 
our technique in religious education the 
right one? Do we change or modify the 
characters of our church school pupils? 
These are some of the questions which will 
not down, and we must answer them if 
we are to be really intelligent in our 
educational procedure. 

This review does not attempt to sum- 
marize the findings of the investigators; 
for that, we refer readers to the book 


itself. It is enough here to say that the 
authors inspire confidence by their 
thoroughness, candor, and fairness. Some 


of their conclusions are rather damaging 
to our preconceived notions of what we 
were doing, as is instanced in finding 
youngsters who had been put through a 
course of instruction in honesty, cheating 


more than those who had not. Some 
similar results of religious(?) training 
are reported. This is a book to be 
reckoned with by all who want to know 
what they are doing and whither they are 
going. Perhaps we shall have to devise 
a whole new system of character training. 
E. F. 


An American Epic 


By Cornelia James Cannon. 
$2.50. 


Our review of this work is late. Mrs. 
Cannon’s novel has been out since Febru- 
ary. Already it has been greeted with 
acclamation by many reviewers, received 
with marked favor by a wide circle of 
readers. Our comment, tardy though it is, 
will, we hope, encourage still more people 
to make its acquaintance. For Red Rust 
comes near to marking a definite stage of 
advance in American fiction. It is hard 
not to speak of it in superlatives; for 
though the craftsmanship is in places 
amateurish, the final effect is one of un- 
questioned power. Particularly impressive 
is the skillful blending of realism with 
idealism. The hard facts in life are pre- 
sented in all their gaunt reality, yet these 
only serve to render more emphatic the 
aspirations and ideals, the affections and 
discouragements, which underlie them. 
What really matters, throughout, are the 
qualities, hopes, attainments which con- 
stitute the inner life of the hero. The 
story, too, is a thoroughly native product. 
It is American through and through. Like 
Frank Norris’s Wheat, and The Octopus, 
like Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, it pic- 
tures the struggles of a typical portion of 
our immigrant populations in gaining a 
foothold in the new world. In Red Rust, 
it is the Swedish settlements in Minnesota 
which furnish the theme of a novel of 
telling force and of no little beauty. The 
hardships, customs, loves, and hates of 
pioneer life are portrayed with a force 
which has an epic quality. The incessant 
struggle of these people with the forces 
of nature, their poverty and disappoint- 
ments, as well as the elemental experiences 
of life, birth, marriage, death, are nar- 
rated with sympathy and insight. Best 
of all, however, is the career of the hero, 
for which all these serve as a picturesque 
background. While yet a mere boy, poor, 
with but the scantiest education, Matts 
Swenson becomes interested in wheat; 
studies how its quality may be improved; 
experiments with tireless patience, and, 
after many failures, at last succeeds in 
growing a wheat of superior quality,. im- 
pervious to the rust that is the deadly 
enemy of the average crop. Thereby he 
proves himself a benefactor to mankind. 
Just when success crowns his efforts, he 
dies, enjoying little of the rewards won 
by his efforts, his accomplishment thereby 
gaining a tragic splendor. It is the sacri- 
fice and service rendered by this man, 
scorned by his neighbors, in all ways but 
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one an unsuccessful farmer, together with 
the romance which falls to his lot, that 
make a work of fiction notable among the 
season’s novels for its originality, imagi- 
native power, and insight into human 
nature. At the same time, it ought to do 
not a little good through the revelation it 
offers of the characteristics and attitudes 
of one portion of those of our fellow citi- 
zens who are foreign-born. AS RvES 


Playful 


PRUNES AND PRISMS... -WITH OTHER ODDS 
AND Enps. By Charles Hall Grandgent. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


Professor Grandgent displays an ex- 
traordinary facility for playing with his 
mind. Here is a real man, one of the 
most learned in his field, who evidently 
has encountered most of the variety of 
human hurdles that any of us have met. 
His wide learning, sound personal religion, 
unfailing common sense, affectionate un- 
derstanding of human nature, and delicious 
sense of humor have furnished him with 
the -inner qualifications of a first-rate 
essayist. Beyond this, he has an apprecia- 
tion of and a facility in the discriminating 
use of his mother tongue rarely met. Only 
two of these essays seek to inform the 
reader. “Benjamin Franklin the Re 
former” is a philologist’s commendation 
of Franklin’s effort to reform our alphabet. 
“Confessio Tantis” will be profoundly in- 
teresting to all lovers of Dante, who will 
welcome this bit of what we used to call 
“higher criticism,” based on internal eyi- 
dence. The other essays deal with modern 
conditions and problems from the vantage 
ground of one whose perspective is modi- 
fied by the literature recording the experi- 
ence of many centuries, always playful 
and never bitter. If ever life is a bit too 
much for you, and you do not feel equal 
to tackling any solid reading and would 
give anything to have your wisest and most 
entertaining neighbor drop in for an hour 
of delightful. and humorous conversation, 
pick up this book and read it aloud. If 
any one is present, he will bless you as 
you bless the author, and both of you will 
yearn to have the flesh-and-blood Grand- 
gent drop in Ww. F. @. 


Gentlemen Unafraid 


KNIGHTS OF THR WING. By A. M. Jacobs. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

While intended for youth, this book has 
its value for all those interested in the 
phenomenal development of the airplane 
during the past quarter-century, yet who 
have not the knowledge required for an 
understanding of technical books upon the 
subject. Here are fascinating accounts 
of parachute perfection, ‘Dummy Joe, the 
Hero of Five Thousand Flights,” road- 
maps of the sky, radio beacons and earth- | 
inductor compasses, night-flying and ocean 
navigation, aérial photography, and the 
testing of new airplanes. The writer has 
been connected for ten years with the 
McCook and Wright Government aviation 
fields. The reviewer has read the volume 
with pleasure and profit. o. B. J. 
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looked forward to Saturday, the day on 
which they intended to test the seaworthy 
qualities of the new boat Laurie had been 
building. He had spent every spare 


_ All the week, Laurie and Sally Brown 


- moment whittling out the trim little craft 


and making and fitting her masts. Sally 
had hemmed the sails, taking tiny stitches 
as she had been taught in school. She had 
helped paint the boat blue and letter the 
name that, after much thought, she and 
Laurie had decided upon. They called 
her Bluebell after a famous yacht that 
their grandfather had once sailed before 
he became captain of a big steamer. 

But now, even before Laurie and Sally 
had sailed the Bluebell on the little arti- 


ficial lake in Maplewood Park, they were 


sorely disappointed and discouraged. They 
had hoped that she would win the prize 
for the fastest toy boat in the race that 
was always held during Old Home Week, 
when Maplewood was full of happy visi- 
tors. Then the lovely little lake was sur- 
rounded by an eager throng, cheering the 
owners of the tiny boats. The prize this 
year was a real miniature silver cup. 

“T did want to win that cup,” confessed 
Sally, as she and Laurie trudged toward 
the park with the Bluebell. “I heard 
Mother say she would set it in the parlor, 
if we did. And Grandfather wrote that 
he’d take us both to the city and let us see 
the big steamers, if we won.” 

Laurie’s eyes, too, were wistful. 
had never seen the ocean. 

“Well, we’ll do the best we can,” he told 
Sally, “but if the wind is the wrong way, 
the Bluebell will tip over or will come 
right back and Ted Simmons’s toy motor 
boat that will go right ahead will win the 
race. I wish we could have a little motor 
boat, but we can’t.” 

The Bluebell proved entirely seaworthy. 
She sailed across the little lake as lightly 
as a leaf, and not once did she tip over. 
The children were delighted with her ex- 
cept when they thought of Ted’s motor 
boat. 

“Laurie, can’t we, somehow, put a litile 
motor in the Bluebell?” asked Sally 
anxiously. 

Laurie shook his head. “I don’t believe 
so,’ he answered thoughtfully. He was 
startled when Sally suddenly began to 
laugh. | : 

“Laurie Brown, I know how we can 
make the Bluebell go just where we want 
her to go, if only Captain Drake doesn't 
get frightened,” she cried. 

“Captain Drake!” Laurie was aston- 
ished. Captain Drake was the leader of 
the flock of six big white Peking ducks 
that Mrs. Brown and Sally had raised. 
They had a snug pen in the large back 
yard which was within a stone’s throw 
of the park. Laurie liked the ducks al- 
most as much as Sally did, and had made 
a great pet of Captain Drake. “How can 
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we make Captain Drake help us?’ he 
asked, wondering what in the world Sally 
was talking about. 

“Come home and I’ll show you,” said 
Sally, skipping ahead. First she asked 
her mother’s permission to take Captain 
Drake over to the little lake. He would 
go with the children anywhere, and he 
waddled across the green grass and 
plunged into the water when Sally and 
Laurie set him down in the park quite as 
if he knew exactly what to do and had 
been there before. 

“Now you tie the Bluebell to one of 
Captain Drake’s legs and I’ll run around 
to the other side of the lake with some 
corn,” she told Laurie. 

The Bluebell was so little and light that 
Captain Drake seemed scarcely to realize 
that he was towing the little boat. He 
swam across the lake and devoured the 
corn as soon as he heard the coaxing noise 
that Sally always made when she intended 
to feed him. Two or three times the chil- 
dren let Captain Drake tow the Bluebell 
across the lake and then they took him 
home. Every night that week they took 
Captain Drake over to the lake and gave 
him a swim, while a good-natured police- 
man looked on and laughed. 

On the day of the real race the park 
was crowded, and more toy boats than 
anyone could easily count floated on the 
lake. The children with new toy motor 
boats were sure they would win. WHagerly 
they wound them up and waited. A great 
deal of laughter rose when Laurie and 
Sally came, one carrying the Bluebell, with 
a long light string attached to it, and one 
carrying big, gentle Captain Drake. He 
was a little timid at first and quacked 
loudly, but as soon as he was set down 
he waddled to the water just as he always 
did, eager to have a swim in the lake. 
Deftly Laurie fastened one end of the 


Holy Things 


With eyes of dream and lips of laughter 
He chased a golden butterfly 
Across a field of blooming clover, 
Beneath a bowl of turquoise sky. 
The grass grew sweet with secret 
singing ; 
Beneath his feet 
stirred, 
As he sped on across the clover 


Filled with the voices he had heard, 


the warm earth 


’ When in his hand he held his vision 
And gently stroked its gleaming wings, 
He murmured with a soul of rapture, 
‘My hands have touched most holy 
things !” 
—EHdgar Daniel Kramer. 


Sentence Sermon 
Get wisdom, get understanding: forget 
it not.—Proverbs iv. 5. 
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string to one of Captain Drake’s legs while 
Sally ran around to the other side of the 
lake with her dish of corn. 

“All ready,” shouted a man. 
Go!” 

A great splashing, a busy whirring of 
tiny motors, and a chorus of shouts! A 
little puff of wind raised dozens of small 
waves. Some boats tipped over and some 
sank. In rough water the little motors did 
not work as they did in smooth. 

But the stanch little sailboat kept afloat. 
And on the opposite shore, Sally was rattl- 
ing corn in her tin basin and calling. 

“Captain Drake! Captain Drake!” she 
coaxed. “Come and get your corn!” 

Captain Drake heard her voice and his 
big yellow paddles carried him across the 
lake even faster than usual, for he was 
hungry. Behind him sailed the Bluebell, 
skimming the waves and leaving a tiny 
silvery wake behind. 

The crowd shouted and laughed and 
clapped. “Hurrah for Captain Drake! 
The Bluebell wins the race!” 

There was no danger of Captain Drake’s 
power giving out, and, as Laurie said, he 
did not have to be wound up. He towed 
the Bluebell safely across the stretch of 
rough water in spite of the wind and then 
ate his reward of corn, while the owners 
of the motor boats were rescuing and 
rewinding them. 

“OQ Laurie, we’ve won the silver cup!” 
eried Sally, as Laurie ran round the lake. 

“But we never could have without 
Captain Drake,’ said Laurie, patting the 
big white duck. 

[All rights reserved] 


“All ready. 


Little Grandmother’s 
Birthday 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“Grandmother,” asked Ella, as the last 
little guest at her birthday party skipped 
down the stone walk, “did you ever have 
birthdays when you were a little girl?” 

Grandmother smiled.* She was really 
Great-grandmother, for she was Grand- 
mother’s mother, but Great-grandmother 
is too long to say. 

“T had a birthday party once,” said 
she, “but not like yours to-day. Come and 
sit on this little stool by my feet, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

“Sister Sally really gave me the party,” 
began Grandmother, as Ella settled her- 
self to listen. “When I was a little girl 
there were no big stores. Everything was 
made in the homes; and when there was 
more than one family could do, all the 
neighbors helped them. 

“Sister Sally was going to be married; 
and there was flax to spin on the spinning- 
wheel, and dresses to cut and make, and 
ever and ever so many stitches to take. 
When mothers went sewing to help a 
neighbor in those days, they always took 
the children along, and they, too, helped. 
They pulled out basting threads, and 
hemmed napkins, and knit stockings—all 
sorts of things. The boys went with the 
men to work out of doors. 

“Well, Ellen,’ said Sister Sally to me, 
‘I have asked the people to come to my 
sewing bee on your birthday. If you and 
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all the other little girls work hard, you 
will finish in time to play for an hour 
before it is time for supper.’ 

“T was so excited I could hardly wait. 
The day came, and eleven little girls came 
with their mothers to help on Sally’s wed- 
ding clothes. They came early in the 
morning, and were to sew all day. Hach 
little girl was given some napkins to hem, 
and after dinner we had to knit on our 
stockings. Because it was my birthday, 
Mother said we need not do quite so much. 

“How our fingers flew! When it was 
half-past three every little girl had finished 
the work on her stocking, and Mother let 
us go and play.” 

“What did you play?’ asked Fila. 

“Some of the same games you like now,” 
answered Grandmother, ‘“ ‘Tag,’ ‘Here We 
Go Round the Barberry Bush,’ ‘Hide and 
Seek,’ and ‘London Bridge is Falling 
Down’—all of them. Then Mother called 
us in to eat supper. All the mothers were 
there, and the fathers, too, and the young 
people—about thirty. of them at a long 
table. At another table in the kitchen 
were all the children.” 

“What did you have to eat?” 

“Little slices of cold meat,’ answered 
Grandmother. “Ham and tongue, with 
tiny little pickles, and brown bread cut in 
squares, and white bread in triangles. 
Little round doughnuts dipped in white 
sugar. That was a treat, indeed, for 
usually we had only brown sugar. Then 
there were tarts filled with jelly, and cup 
cakes, and pound cake. 

“After the dishes were cleared away, 
came the best of all. Sally told them all 
it was my birthday, and I was to have 
a treat. She put a great kettle of mo- 
lasses on the stove, and soon it was bub- 
bling away until, after trying it in water, 
she declared it was cooked enough. We 
all took hold and pulled and pulled the 
sticky mass until it was all light and 
crispy, and then we put it out of doors 
to cool. 

“We played games until it was ready, 
‘Blindman’s Buff,’ ‘Puss in the Corner,’ 
and ‘Stage Coach’ and then it was time 
to eat the candy and go home. All the 
little girls thought it was a lovely party, 
and they all hoped their big sisters would 
plan sewing bees on birthdays.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Active During Vacation Period 


A period of unusual activity character- 
ized the work of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif., during the five 
Sundays, July 8 to August 5, of the sum- 
mer session of the University of California. 
Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, the minister, 
gave a series of five sermons on “What 
Has Happened to Religion?’ tracing the 
effect of science, Biblical scholarship, and 
the study of comparative religion upon 
traditional religious beliefs and practices, 
and affirming over against these the posi- 
tive elements in liberal religion of to-day. 
This series drew students from at least 
fifteen of the States, as shown by the 
visitors’ register. Though a _ vacation 
period for most of the regular attendants, 
the five Sundays show an average attend- 
ance of 192. 

A series of four Sunday evening forums, 
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under the auspices of the Channing Club, 
attracted audiences which filled the church. 
The speakers and their topics were as 
follows: July 15, Dr. Henry Neumann, of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 
“Modern Youth and Marriage”; July 22, 
Dr. Herbert Rowell Stolz, of the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of California, 
“The Education of Parents by their Chil- 
dren”; July 29, Dr. Edward O. Sisson, of 
Reed College, “The Religious Implications 
of Evolution”; August 5, Dr. Eldred C. 
Vanderlaan on “Lazarus Laughed,” a re- 
view of Hugene O’Neill’s play. 


Joint Chapter Meeting 
at Church in Worcester 


All the Laymen’s League chapters of the 
Worcester Conference are to hold a great 
joint meeting the evening of Wednesday, 
September 19, at the First Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, two days prior to 
the opening of the annual national con- 
vention of the League at Lenox, Mass., 
September 21-23. The Worcester chapter 
will be the host. Perey W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the League, will be the speaker. 


Appreciating Mr. Clayton 


When Rev. Thomas Clayton resigned 
from the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church of Fresno, Calif., and retired from 
the ministry after forty-two years of sery- 
ice, the members of the Fresno church 
adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, Dr. Thomas Clayton is con- 
vinced that, after forty-two years spent 
in the ministry, he should. retire from 
active service, and, 

WHEREAS he has served the Unitarian 
Church of Fresno for fourteen years, faith- 
fully and loyally, 

Therefore, though it saddens us to know 
that the relation between us as minister 
and people must be ended, we, the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church, accept his 
resignation, and express the hope that he 
may have left to him many years of happy 
life and that his freedom from a regular 
ministry may enable him to promote eyen 
more effectively the cause of liberal reli- 
gion, a cause very near his heart. 

We wish also to express to Mrs. Clayton 
our appreciation of her years of cheerful 
and kindly co-operation in the work of 
the church. It is our hope that Dr. and 
Mrs. Clayton may continue to feel that 
this is their church home and that they 
may keep alive the ties of friendship 
formed during their long association with 
us in the work of the church. 


Preaches at Milton, Mass. 


The following visiting ministers are 
preaching at the First Parish Church in 
Milton, Mass., during August and Septem- 
ber, as follows: August 5, Rev. George 
Gilmour of Denver, Colo.; August 12, Rev. 
John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio; August 
19, Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa City, 
Iowa; August 26, Rev. Thomas M. Mark 
of South Boston, Mass.; September 2, Rev. 
Marion F. Ham of Reading, Mass.; Sep- 
tember 9, Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion — 
(Continued from page 673) 


The President had lost the battle on 
every front: the treaty, the League, his 
hope that America might set mankind an 
example of self-abnegation and world 
brotherhood—all had been decisively de- 
feated. Those were great days for the 
adversaries. They had hailed him before 
Pilate; judgment had been handed down; 
the danger to America was over, and 
Americans might take breath again. He 
had brought into the country new and 
strange ways of thinking. He had urged | 
substitution of new plans of governing 
for old. It had been necessary to silence 
him. The rejection of Woodrow Wilson 
was the tragedy of Golgotha over again. 

A broken old man, he clung to life for 
three years longer. He should have died 
as Lincoln did, say, following his triumphal 
reception at Paris, when he was the most 
applauded, the most influential statesman 
in the world. 

“T am ready,” were his last words. Yes, 
he always had been ready. The whole 
trouble had been, men could not under- 
stand his idealism. They simply could not 


follow the way he pointed to high spiritual 


planes. Mr. Wilson knew the solitude men 
know who lead into a new country. He 
wanted men to love him; but they did not. 
He had a few close friends; but some of 
these he strangely antagonized. 

Other Presidents have faced heavy re- 
sponsibilities. But the issue presented by 
the World War, the problems raised by the 
peace, most of all Wilson’s proposal of a 
eonecert of nations for extension of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and good will.around the 
earth, meant as great or greater burden 
than any Chief Executive had assumed. 
“The price of life is blood,” he had said 
once; “and no man who goes jauntily and 
complacently through the world will ever 
touch the springs of human action.’ How 
definitely he proved it! & 

He had no firmer supporter than Charles 
W. Eliot. When news came that the War 
President was dead, Dr. Eliot, then in his 
ninety-first year, wrote this eulogy; and 
no higher, more just verdict will ever be 
spoken: “And now he is dead, and every- 
one knows that he gave his life to the 
country, just as soldiers did who were 
mortally wounded in battle but lived 
crippled for a few months. . . . Wilson’s 
place in history will be determined by the 
calm, unbiased historians of 1950 and 
after; but those who honored and loved 
him in life think they know now what the 
historian’s verdict will be.” 


[The End] 


Will Enter Business 


Rey. Nathan W. Tupper has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Santa Ana, Calif., to resume 
business activities. 


Manouester, N.H.—The First Unitarian 
Church will install a new steam-heating 
plant in the parish house in the autumn, 
at a cost of $900. 
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Parish in Barre, 
former parishioners from far and near 


or more years. 
duties to the parish had faithfully been 


Recalls 


_ TO COMMEMORATH the 175th anni- 


versary of the founding of the First 
Mass., friends and 


thronged the old Gothic church on Barre 
Common, Sunday morning, July 29. It 
was a simple service, in keeping with the 
traditions of the past. 

In the congregation were lineal de- 
scendants of the original settlers of the 
township. There were men and women 
whose advanced age did not prevent them _ 
from worshiping in the church with which 
they had been connected since childhood, 
and recalling events which had occurred 
within the past fourscore years. There 
were descendants of former ministers who 
had actively served the parish for thirty 
There were those whose 


performed twenty, thirty, and forty years. 


There was the younger generation, grow- 


ing up in the traditions of the past and 
the immediate needs of the present and 
future. 

The minister, Rev. Charles A. DeVries, 
conducted the service. In his address, 
historical for the most part, he stressed 
the importance of recognizing the fact 
that the same essentials which the 
pioneers of the faith knew in 1753 were 


as potent to-day. He said: “Though the 


old foundations have slipped away with 
the changing times, old Nature remains 


the same. The same needs, problems, 
emotions, struggles, cares, disappoint- 
ments, longings, ambitions, wonders, 


hopes, and fears, exist to-day as then. 
The same need for faith, hope, and love, 
worship of God, and practice of religious 
observances, is necessary. The same need 
for the church exists. The real issue is 
this: Shall we keep building, aspiring, 
and worshiping, or shall we agree to stop 
because we feel that the church of to-day, 
has little hold on the people and 
community?” 

The history of the First Parish of 
Barre goes back to the founding of the 
town, which was the “Northwest Quarter” 
of the township of Rutland, bought of the 
Indians by a band of colonists in 1686, 
colonized by sixty families before 1722, 
and established by an act of the General 
Court in that year. In 1749 a committee 
of proprietors living in this Northwest 
Quarter petitioned the General Court that 
the Quarter be set off as a separate town, 
and that “a tax of sixpence upon every 
standard acre be laid for five years next 
ensuing ... for erecting a meeting-house, 
settling and maintaining a minister, and 
laying out and clearing all roads therein.” 

In 1753 the meeting-house was com- 
pleted, and with the help of neighboring 
ministers the church was organized. This 
was accomplished on July 29, 1753. In 
October following, Rev. Thomas Frink 
was installed pastor of “The Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in Rutland Dis- 
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Parish in Barre, Mass., 


Its Beginnings in 1753 


Rev. Charles A. DeVries conducts anniversary service 
LUCILE B. BOYD 


trict.” This first minister, according to 
historic documents, was a man of ability, 
but tempestuous and imperious. His min- 
istry in the district lasted thirteen years, 
and after many misunderstandings a 
council of men from distant churches was 
called, which resulted in ten counts 
against the minister, bringing about his 
dismissal. Mr. Frink did not wish to go, 
however, and when he attempted to enter 
the church one Sunday, he was actually 
prevented from doing so by bodily contact 
with one of the strong and determined 
members of the church. 

In June, 1774, the district acquired the 
right of representation and became the 
town of Hutchinson, named by General 
Gage, then governor, for Thomas Hutch- 
inson, his predecessor in the governor- 
ship. On November 7, 1776, the General 
Court passed an act changing the name 
of the town to Barre, for Colonel Barré, 
a friend of the colonists. The old First 
Parish thus preceded the Town of Barre 
by more than twenty years. 
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The parish had three meeting-houses. 
The first one, rudely built and plainly 
humble, was replaced by a new and im- 
pressive building when the society had 
become more prosperous and numerous. 
This second church, with large white 
columns, facing the broad common and 
commanding the attention of all people, 
was considered one of the finest and 
largest churches in Massachusetts when 
dedicated in 1793. In 1806 a clock tower 
and cupola were added to the building, 
and the present town clock, well known to 
all who ever lived in Barre or remained 
there long enough to hear it strike the 
hours of day and night, was placed in the 
belfry. In 1827 stoves were installed in 
the building, for up to that time the faith- 
ful had attended a two-hour service each 
Sunday in an unheated church, with 
merely foot-warmers and the vehement 
words of the preacher to stir their blood. 

As time progressed the need of a bigger 
and more imposing edifice was felt, and 
the present excellent church building was 
erected in 1849. 

About the year 1806 the beginnings of 
the withdrawals of communicants from 
the First Parish were recorded, with the 
parishioners from the east section of the 
town retiring to form an organization 
which built the Baptist church now stand- 
ing in Coldbrook. In 1827 another with- 
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drawal took place, when twenty-five mem- 
bers separated and formed the EHvan- 
gelical Congregational Society, as the 
main body of the First Parish had become 
less orthodox than the separatists be- 
lieved good for their souls. The story 
goes that the stoves had brought too much 
warmth into the stern religion of the old 
church. In 1838 another withdrawal 
‘brought about the organization of the 
‘Universalists, who later built a church at 
the- south end of the common. When 
the organization ceased to continue, the 
Methodist society, a new sect, purchased 
the building. In 1888 the first Catholic 
church was organized. In 1854 a Free 
Church was established, with meetings 
held in the new town hall. Theodore 
Parker rode up from Boston, Mass., to 
preach the ordination sermon of the new 
minister. But the society lasted only a 
few years and disbanded in 1859. 

The church records fail to reveal any 
mention of the Civil War. Evidently it 
was the wish of the parish that the sub- 
ject of war be kept distinctly apart from 
the church. However, the first Sunday- 
school was organized during this period 
of civil turmoil. The church had now be- 
come a part of the widespread Unitarian 
movement, which had been gaining more 
and more adherents. 

The following ministers have served the 
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Church: Thomas Frink, 1753-1766; Josiah 
Dana, 1767-1801; James Thompson, 1804- 
1854; Henry F. Bond, 1845-1851; Charles 
BE. Hodges, 1851-1854; William A. Fuller, 
1855-1859; Henry Wescott, 1860-1864; 
John B. Beach, 1865-1869; Henry R. 
Smith, 1869-1878; Alvin F. Bailey, 1879- 
1918; Herbert L. Buzzel, 1909--1913; 
Crozier G. Adams, 1918-1916; Charles W. 
Porter-Shirley, 1916-1918; Frederick W. 
Smith, 1918-1923; Lyman M. Greenman, 
1923-1925; Charles A. DeVries, since 1925. 

Possibly one of the most interesting 
customs which has withstood the changes 
of time is the singing of the last hymn 
of the church service. When the build- 
ing was erected, the organ with the choir 
loft was installed at the back of the con- 
gregation. As the minister and his people 
rose to praise the Lord with a final hymn 
before going forth to their homes, the 
congregation turned to face the choir. At 
the close of the hymn the people again 
turned toward the minister to receive his 
benediction. This custom has prevailed 
from generation to generation, and on the 
175th Commemoration Sabbath, the con- 
gregation of the old First Parish turned 
their faces to the choir, some of whom 
had taken the places of their forebears in 
the old church, while they sang with 
reverence and praise: “Our father’s God, 
to thee,” the last stanza of “America.” 


Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


HE following reports of annual meet- 

ings held this spring are among the 
many “stories” that have been delayed in 
publication owing to the unprecedented 
volume of parish news that has come to 
THE REGISTER. 

PorrsmMoutH, N.H.—An increase of ten 
per cent. in the contribution of the church 
to the American Unitarian Association 
over the amount given last year was re- 
ported. The treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury. These 
officers were elected: Wardens, Daniel W. 
Badger, Dr. Wallis D. Walker, Henry B. 
Tilton, Dr. William A. Dorney, Willis N. 
Rugg; parish clerk, Lawrence G. Peyser. 


DAVENPORT, IowA.—Rey. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer was again unanimously chosen min- 
ister for the coming year. Among officers 
and committees elected were the follow- 
ing: Trustees, Frank Knierem, Grover von 
der Heyde, John H. Klenze, Mrs. F. C. 
Strohbehn, Miss Lea C. Plath (all re- 
elected) ; Advisory Committee, Mrs. H. L. 
Huebotter, Mrs. Charles Grilk, Mrs. Ma- 
thilde Koehler, Mrs. W. F. Winecke, Mrs. 
Hilda Matthey, Mrs. ©. A. Ficke, Miss 
Emma L. Lumsden, F. L. Smart, Webster 
L. Mason, Louis Block, Dr. G. EB. Decker ; 
secretary (continues in office until 1930), 
Miss Augusta Pasche; financial clerk, 
Mrs. Frank H. Perry; registrar, Mrs. 
F. C. Strohbehn; statistician, Miss Lea C. 
Plath; historian, Miss Frieda A. Plath; 
custodians, Webster L. Mason, A. O. 
Shorey. 


PortLanpd, Marine (First Parish).—The 
following officers were elected: President, 


George S. Hobbs; vice-president, Charles 
B. Hinds; treasurer, James Stanford 
Kelley; clerk, Thomas L. Talbot. A 
budget calling for the expenditure of 
$11,880 during the coming year was 
adopted. The Alliance, now numbering 
128 members, reported a successful year 
in each department. Of outstanding in- 
terest was the fact that in September the 
conditions of membership in the First 
Church of Christ, organized in 1727, were 
clarified. Eighty-seven people, most of 
whom have long heen associated with the 
work of the church, have definitely added 
their names to the church roll since Sep- 
tember. The church school, which has 
had an average registration of forty-four 
pupils, has had an attendance average of 
thirty-nine per Sunday. 


Wuire Prains, N.Y.—A substantial in- 
crease in membership was reported. As 
a result of a few weeks’ effort before the 
annual meeting, $1,000 was raised, a 
twenty-five per cent. increase in the num- 
ber of subscribers was effected, and the 
budget was balanced to date. The church 
voted to adopt as a special project for the 
coming year the accumulation of a sink- 
ing fund to be applied toward the liquida- 
tion of the obligation of the church to the 
American Unitarian Association. All the 
reports showed a gratifying activity in 
the various departments of church work. 
Four trustees were elected, three for three 
years, and one to fill out an unexpired 
term of one year. The new officers are 
Michael M. Davis, chairman of the board; 
Richard Duryea, vice-chairman; Albert 
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R. Brand, treasurer (re-elected); Mrs. — 


Harold Vehslage, secretary. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Unity). — 
The following trustees were elected: To 
serve three years, Charles D.. DePew, 
Judge J. Hugo Grimm, Robert Meyer, and 
Robert O. Meyer; to serve two years, 
Henry F. Lodge; to serve one year, 
Charles 8. Lewis. Walter G. Clark was 
re-elected treasurer. J. Clarence Taussig, 
who has given many years of faithful 
service as secretary, wishing to be re- 
lieved, William HE. Wittrig was chosen in 
his place. 


BRIDGEWATER, MaAss.—Considerable dis- 
cussion followed the reception of the min- 
ister’s report, in which he suggested that 
a committee be formed for the purpose of 
redecorating and repairing the interior of 


the church and for other improvements. — 


At a later adjourned meeting, it was 
voted to have the renovation carried out 
in the summer. The minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam IL. McKinney, reported. that the 
church had achieved the five per cent. in- 
crease in membership and in its contribu- 
tion to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. George C. Richmond reported the 
financial condition of the society, showing 
all bills paid and a small balance in the 
treasury. A committee was appointed to 
study the records of the society and to 
write a constitution and by-laws. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Reports revealed 
a healthy condition and normal growth 
of the church. The Alliance showed a 
marked advance both in membership and 
in activity over the previous year. It 
made a contribution of $300 to the church. 
The League chapter reported a good year, 
with four excellent meetings. The Sunday- 
school was reported to be in excellent 
condition, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately eighty pupils, exclusive of the 
cradle roll. .-The church financially has 
had the best year of its history, with a 
cash balance of more than $400, a reduc- 
tion of the current debt by $350. Three 
new trustees, E. C. Sprague, Dr. Charles 
A. Wisch, and Acheson Smith, were elected 
‘to succeed the retiring members of the 
board. At a subsequent meeting of the 
board, EF. J. Wills was elected president, 
E. C. Sprague, vice-president, and Ralph 
N. Kendall, secretary and treasurer. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Reports of the offi- 
cers were read, and showed that the 
church is in a flourishing condition. The 
treasurer reported a balance of $411 for 
the year. Ten new members were elected 
to membership in the corporation, making 
a total of forty-seven elected to member- 
ship since Rey. J. F. Burkhart has been 
pastor. The following officers were elected 
for the year 1928-29: Wardens: L. A. 
Rourk, G. 8S. Whitney; deacons: G. W. 
Jones, Lucas Aimar, W. A. Moore, Jr.; 
vestrymen, 2. W. Durant, H. BE. Melton, 
R. B. Webb, W. 8S. Pregnall, Leroy Nelson, 
G. G. Miler, J. C. Long; secretary, Miss 
A. Uranie Aimar; treasurer, Mrs. M. P. 
Warren ; clerk, Mrs. M. P. Warren. G. W. 
Jones was elected chairman, and he ap- 
pointed the various committees of the 
church. eieye+ 


. 


- indicated by the reports. 
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- \PLArnrietp, N.J.—A flourishing condi- » 


tion in all departments of the church was 
Rey. Alson H. 
Robinson, the minister, summed up the 
work of the year, and indicated that this 
had been in many respects the most grati- 
fying year of his entire ministry in Plain- 
field. The report of the treasurer indicated 


all bills paid and a substantial balance in | 


the treasury. The following trustees were 


elected for a period of three years: H. A. — 
and. 


Brownell, Miss Elizabeth White, 
H. C. Wells. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—The following trus- 
tees were elected: Mrs. Mary S. Mosher, 
Harold W. Sanford, and J. Donald Davis. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Reports of officers 
showed the society to be in good financial 
condition. The Sunday-school is flourish- 
ing, with over two hundred members and 
an average attendance of 170, a percentage 
of ninety. There is one large class of boys 
that has a perfect attendance record for 
the year. Rev. William H. Parker, the 
minister, made an address, in the course 


young people’s society and Sunday-school. 
Harry L. Pope was elected clerk for the 
twenty-second year, and Herman H. Hath- 
away treasurer for the thirty-seventh year. 
Roswell B. Dunham and Mrs. Howard P. 
Crowell were elected directors of the 
Sunday-school. 


Correction 


The editorial in The New York World 
for August 12, which said “the Unitarian 
General Conference which has just voted 
that no Roman Catholic should be Presi- 
dent,” lacked proper information. The 
only mention made of the religious issue 
in the presidential campaign at a Unita- 
rian conference was made in a debate 
at Star Island, and that was entirely 
unofficial. 


_ Union Service, Salem, Mass. 
Union services of the Universalists and 


Unitarians in Salem, Mass., are being con- | 


tinued at the First and Second Churches, 
according to the following schedule: Au- 
gust 5, First Church, Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings; August 12, First Church, Dr. 
Billings; August 19, First Church, Dr. 
George C. Cressey; August 26, Second 
Church, Rey. James L. Adams; September 
2, Second Church, Mr. Adams. 


Sermons on Presidential Campaign 

Rey. Clarence Reed, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Oakland, Calif., 
is preaching during August on “The Great 
Issues of the Political Campaign.” His 
subjects follow: August 5, “The Tam- 
manizing of the American Government’— 
texts, the Platform of the Democratic 
Party, Werner’s “Tammany Hall’; Au- 
gust 12, “The Nullification of the Consti- 
tution and the Crime Problem’—texts, 
The Highteenth Amendment, Report of 
the National Crime Commission; August 
19, “Safeguarding the Public Schools”— 


text, The Curtis-Reed Bill; August 26, | 
“Tolerance’—text, The Encyclical of Pope | 


Pius XI of January 6, 1928. 


‘over. the Atlantic. 


-_ 
. 
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The church was closed during the 
month of July, reopening August 5 with a 
congregation of 298. Mr. Karel Haspl, a 
student from Prague who is studying at 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, will be in charge of the Sunday- 
school, 


Personals 
Rey. Arthur E, Coxon, a native of 


‘Australia and formerly minister of the 
‘Unitarian Church in Presque Isle, Maine, 
‘is visiting his father in Australia. 
‘went from Seattle, Wash., to Japan, and 
‘on the way to Australia he called at Kobe, 
‘Hong Kong, and Manila. 
‘Australia he will sail for India, where he 
plans to visit Madras, Calcutta, Benares, 
Delhi, Agra, and Bombay. From the last- 
mentioned port he will start back for 


He 


After leaving 


Boston, then go through the Suez Canal, 
across the Mediterranean, and westward 
He expects to be in 
Boston, Mass., the latter part of October 


of which he said the society ought to be OF ame carry Dart OF Novermiien, 


greatly encouraged by the record of its | 


Rey. Robert W. Jones, minister of Bul- 


finch Place Church, who is to direct the 
newly reorganized Parker 
‘spending the rest of his vacation at the 


Memorial, is 


Unitarian parsonage in Saco, Maine, while 


Rey. Ward R. Clarke of the Unitarian 


Church in Saco has gone for the same time 
to Mr. Jones’s residence in West Somerville. 


Photographs of these members of Mrs. 
Zenas Winsor’s Sunday-school class in the 
Unitarian Memorial Church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., who have not missed a Sunday dur- 
ing the past year, appeared in the roto- 
gravure section of The New Bedford 
‘(Mass.) Standard, together with a picture 
of their teacher: Edward B. Shurtleff, 
Wallace B. Baylies, Everett H. T. Davies, 
William T. Flood, Harry <A. Mosher, 
Howard J. Cummings, and Nathan H. Bly. 
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The Humanist, Volume I, Number 1, of 
which came in July from Kansas City, 
Mo., is not an organ of the Humanist 
movement in the Unitarian fellowship, 
but is issued by a eult, the “Rebirth 
Humanics Union,” “rebirth” referring to 
an experience after death. 


LLC 


The Religious Book-of-the-Month 
for AUGUST 


SCIENCE IN | 
‘SEARCH OF GOD 


by 


KIRTLEY F. MATHER 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University 


To seek in facts and experience the real 
basis for religious faith is a lesson that the 
author learned as a boy from his mother. 
age lesson led to a quest, and the quest to 

od. ; 


Now the mature man, trained in the strict 
school of science, writes about that quest. 
He has come to happy terms with the Ad- 
ministration of the Universe. 


Professor Mather is a scientist who gives 
himself freely to “the conscious humanizing 
of knowledge.”” He does notable service for 
that cause by showing that science and re- 
ligion are not enemies but friends. 


The August Selection of the 


= ~ 

x= = 
Religious Book Club, Inc. 

Send for of religious 

eatalog publications 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York 
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RACE HORSES AND MINISTERS 


We get the right kind of horses by breeding, but the right kind 


of ministers by education. 


It is the business of Meadville to educate young men and women 
to meet liberal church requirements. 


Tell us what kind of ministers you need, help us to complete our 
equipment, and we will give you the minister, properly trained for 
your work. 


Send to the Meadville Theological School Building Fund Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for our new circular 
“More Than A Building,” which tells what your share of the work 
in educating the ministers should be. 
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When discouragement 
comes it is not the 


time to surrender 
but 
to take a new 
HOLD 


Wished to Be a Minister, But— 


The Women’s Alliance Branch of San 
Diego, Calif., are assisting a young man, 
Richard Hall, to carry on his studies at 


the Meadville Theological School. It had 
always been his wish to be a minister; 
put after going through college, his views 
underwent a change and he realized he 
could not accept the doctrines of the 
Orthodox Church. Coming to San Diego 
and happening to drift into the young 
people’s Sunday evening meetings, he 
learned of the liberal faith. The minister 
and trustees of the church consulted to- 
gether about his case, and, as a result, 
with their best wishes and those of the 
Alliance, the young man started to Chi- 
cago, Ill, to fit himself for the Unitarian 
ministry. 


The Preaching at Berkeley 


The First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, 
Calif., heard these persons from the pulpit 
during June: Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, on “The New 
Evangelism”; Rev. Leila L. Thompson, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Palo Alto, Calif., on “Laws of Nature, 
of the Individual, and of Society”; Jacob 
Trapp, secretary. of the church and student 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, on “The Spiritual Significance 
of Beauty”; Clarence Vickland, graduate 
of the Pacific School, on “The Church and 
Community Service.” ‘The minister, Dr. 
Eldred GC. Vanderlaan, occupied the pulpit 
throughout July, preaching sermons es- 
pecially intended to convey the Unitarian 
message to summer students at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Visitors at Pacific Headquarters 


Among recent Eastern visitors at Pa- 
cific Unitarian Headquarters in Berkeley 
have been Rey. John Carroll Perkins, 
D.D., of King’s Chapel, Boston; Rey. 
Harvey Loy of The Church of Our Father, 
Rutherford, N.J.; Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin 
of The First Parish, Framingham, Mass. ; 
and Mr. W. Forbes Robertson of the 
Beacon Press, Boston. Rev. R. BE. Kvaran 
of the Icelandic Church in Winnipeg also 
called. 


Norton, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church is being redecorated this 
summer. Dr. George F. Patterson, an 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, will preach the 
sermon at the service of rededication 
September 16. Rev. William J. Huizinga 
is minister of the church. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT!|D IT R EC TOR Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


An “ORIENTATION PROGRAM” 
to help League chapters put 
point and purpose into their 
programs,—that is the 
“agenda” of the 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 
- September 21, 22, 23 


Prominent Speakers—Practical Conferences 
For information, reservations, write - 


KENNETH McDOUGALL 
SIXTEEN BEACON StrReEt, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- — 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and -:the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F.. C. SourawortuH, D.D., .5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE. MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
. Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Regsk, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields, fi; 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLEGE, GALEsBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "M.D., 
Miss Louise hers ag Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs, 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, “Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHeEr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


oo uipped, beautifully situated. 
policy under Unitarian anes. Separate Re rien 
nd campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address ; 
CARL B. bab mecaen fora Andover, N.H. 
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| PJ. Randolph Coolidge Dies 
Held several important offices 


i One of Unitarianism’s most devoted lay- 
_ men, J. Randolph Coolidge, died suddenly, 


(15) 


_ Lake, Sandwich, N.H. He was a promi- 
' nent architect of Boston, Mass., and in 
that city served as secretary and later 
as president of the Boston Society of 
_ Architects, as president of the Boston 
_ Chamber of Commerce, and as a trustee 


ton Museum of Fine Arts, of which. he 
' was a director in 1906. Four years ago 
_ Mr. Coolidge retired from active business 
in Boston, and, although maintaining his 
-_ home in Boston, established a legal resi- 
dence at his summer home in Sandwich. 
tg He was then elected a member of the 
_ New Hampshire State Legislature, repre- 
senting Sandwich, and was re-elected two 
+ years ago this autumn, holding this office 
4 at the time of his death. 
Mr. Coolidge was a member of King’s 
_ Chapel in Boston, where he had been ac- 
tive both as a vestryman and a warden. 
He was a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association and of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. He was a member of 
the national Council of the League from 
- 1921 to 1923. He had been re-elected. 
' After his removal to New Hampshire, he 
served as president of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association. Before many 
Unitarian gatherings he gave interesting 
and instructive illustrated lectures on 
church architecture. 

Funeral services were held August 11 
at King’s Chapel. Dr. Howard N. Brown 
of Framingham Center, Mass., minister 
emeritus of the Chapel, and Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote officiated. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, his father, who 
died November 1, 1925, at the age of 
ninety-seven years, was the last great- 
grandson of Thomas Jefferson and was 
for three-quarters of a century one of 
Boston’s leading citizens. 

The son was named New England rep- 
resentative of the Library War Council 
by President Wilson in 1917 and co- 
operated with the American Library Asso- 
ciation in raising $1,000,000 for canton- 

. ment and camp libraries and books for 
men at the front. He also served as New 
England regional chairman of the High- 
ways’ Transport Committee of the Council 
of National Defense. 


. 


Summer Visitors Interested 

In the month of July the Free Christian 
Church, Underwood, Minn., had the valu- 
able assistance of the Noyes family from 
Duluth, who occupied a cottage at Camp 
Rolfson. July 29 the Sunday-school held 
a successful picnic at Camp Rolfson. 
Sixty-four attended the services and pro- 
gram given by Mrs. Noyes and her children, 
with Mrs. Noyes speaking on how to begin 
and end a day, and Mr. Helsing on, “Who 
is a Unitarian and Why?’ The same eve- 


of the Boston Atheneum and of the Bos-| / 


% 
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THE CONTRACTOR EXPLAINED 


“The Peace Bridge across Niagara River near 
Buffalo, connecting Canada and the United States of 
America, was dedicated in August, 1927. The work 
was finished a month or more before contract time. 
The contractor explained that since Prohibition 
came into effect, the men were on duty Mondays and 
after holidays, whereas he had previously been 
obliged to allow for much waste time. Thousands of 
factory and other employers bear the same witness.” 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


THE BEACON COURSE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Child-centered 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement 
to material now in use. 


Character-building 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE RELIGIOUS THINKING OF 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Each, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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Friendship Bags to Mexico 


At least sixty Friendship School Bags 
to Mexico are being packed by Lend a 
Hand Clubs and friends. All bags must 
be in Mexico by September 1, so that 
they can be distributed on the Mexican 
Independence Day, September 16. This 
work of international understanding is 
sponsored by the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, composed of 
representatives of all organizations in- 
terested in sending these bags to Mexico. 
National headquarters of the Lend a 
Hand Society are at 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


See 


EAT) 


Mr. Judy’s Books 


The Church Library Committee of the 
First Unitarian Church in Davenport, 
Iowa, in its annual report acknowledged 
with thanks a gift of books and bookcases 
from Mrs. Arthur Markley Judy. These 
were formerly the property of her late 


ning the Young People’s Religious Union 
had a meeting in the church, which was 
filled. Mrs. Noyes gave a report from the 
Hanska Conference, and Mr. Helsing spoke 
on “Why invest money, time, and labor 
in the church?” 


> 


Mr. Vickland Goes to Fresno 

Mr. Clarence M. Vickland, who gradu- 
ated this spring from the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 
Calif., has received a call to the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church, Fresno, Calif. 


husband, Mr. Judy, one-time minister of 
this church. The gift consists of about 
two hundred volumes. Says the report: 
“Tt is a contribution valued not only for its 
value and usefulness, but for association 
with our spiritual guide of many years.” 
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What is home without a bother? 
—Toledo Blade. 


The worst thing about being a statesman 
is having to be a candidate——Dallas News. 


A man who never touches meat, alcohol, 
or tobacco recently celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday. But how 2—Passing Show. 


“How did you learn to stay so long 
under water?” “I spent last summer at 
the same beach with one of my worst 
creditors.’—New York Sun. 


“T see you’ve given up teaching your 
wife to drive.” “Yes, we had an accident. 
I told her to release her clutch and she 
let go the steering wheel.” 

—Cleveland News. 


A woman has bought the house in which 
John D. Rockefeller was born and will 
move it to Coney Island. It is felt that 
the island ought to have one place of 
public worship.—The New Yorker. 


A Boston paper prints a puzzle showing 
a young blond man playing a saxophone 
with the end plugged up, and the caption 
is, “What is wrong with this picture?” 
We think it is all right——Detrott News. 


I wish I were a Buddha 
Sitting in the sun; 
With all the things I ought to do— 


All, all done. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Little Emma was crossing the desert 
with her parents in their high-powered, 
well-equipped motor. She became unusu- 
ally silent for a while, and then surprised 
them by saying: ‘Mother, I never saw so 
much nothing in all my life.”—Life. 


A colored man was driving an old flivver 
in Sarasota, Fla. In lieu of the license 
plate, he had a shingle attached to the 
rear of his car, and on this shingle were 
printed these words: “Lost It.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


“Are you really a bank examiner, Mr. 
Tompkins?” asked the hostess. “Yes, 
Madam, I happen to be.” “Then I hope 
you will have time to examine Baby’s 
bank. No matter how much we shake it, 
nothing will come out of it!” 

—Lethbridge Herald. 


Ellen Terry was once rehearsing a Shaw 
play, and G. B. S. was standing in the 
wings. Someone said to him: “Is Miss 
Terry speaking the lines as you wrote 
them?’ Shaw, greatly impressed, replied : 
“No, she is speaking the lines as I ought 
to have written them.”—-Kansas City Star. 


Then there was the little umpire who 
was terrorized by the large colored gentle- 
man at bat. “Strike one!” said the 
umpire, timorously. The huge colored gent 
raised his bat, but finally compromised 
with a glare that meant he was giving his 
prospective victim one more chance, An- 
other ball came whizzing “through the 
middle.” “Two!” yelled the umpire. “Two 
what?’ roared the dusky giant, gathering 
himself for the assault. “Too high,” said 
the umpire. King Solomon himself never 
made a wiser decision. 

—JoHN Kiernan in Life. 


“2 UNITARIAN SERVICE 


The Christian Register 


‘PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Ak following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX . 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay ? ch minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MacHuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
- _ Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres, J] 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATDN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
eopy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 


550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
_ ANDOVER, N.H. 
Open June 26 to Sept. 4 


Week-end parties a specialty. ae 
inners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
rates and reservations. 
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Church Announcements — 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 


Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during August. 

29 opens September 9.) . 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 


corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer serv- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 AM. Union Serv- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Vincent B, Silliman. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M. Preacher, Rev. W. Har- 
vey-Jellie, Minister of the Westmount Presby- 
terian Church, Westmount, Canada, The Church 
of the Redemption, the Church of the Disciples, 
and the Arlington Street Church unite in the 
conduct of these services. Twilight services on 


the steps of the church at 7 P.M., under the 


direction of Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 
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THE CALENDAR 


3 
An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- = 
terest, Published weekly except during z 
July and August. Each issue carries in g 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 
One Dollar Per Year 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


babe hana: Spe 4, 


Transient rate 4 cents 
count for 6 ae nea Mintovena 4 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern's 


ttul 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “Go Street, 


Northwest. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A real country home for 
rest and pleasure. Guests by day 
Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, 


[Aueusr 23 1928. 
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Season of 1928— 


